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== OUR SOIL * OUR STRENGTH = 


LAND JUDGING IN INDIANA.—In the 
fall of 1957, 146 teams competed in 9 
district land judging contests in Indiana. 
Each county of the State was entitled 
to send 2 teams to one of these district 
contests. The top 25 percent of the teams 
competing in each district qualified to 
compete in the State contest, held on 
Oct. 19. Suitable trophies were presented 
to all winning teams and individuals in 
both the FFA and 4-H classes. Some of 
the high ranking teams will go to the Na- 
tional Contest in Oklahoma in May 1958. 


THE NATIONAL LAND, PASTURE, 
AND RANGE JUDGING school and con- 
test will be held again at Oklahoma City 
on May 1 and 2, 1958. The first day will 
be devoted to training, the second to 
contests. 


There will be two contests, one for land 
and the other for pasture and range. 
Separate divisions for each contest will 
be set up for FFA and 4-H Clubs, adult 
men, women and girls, and college stu- 
dents. 


NE Sm 
‘SOIL CONSERVATION 





FRONT COVER.—Boy Scouts troop into 
a tent to watch The Great Conservo per- 
form conservation magic at the fourth 
National Scout Jamboree. 





All orders go to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Scouts Feature Soil Conservation 


Boy Scout Troops All Over the Nation Concentrate on Soil- and 
Water-conservation Projects During April. 


By TED S. PETTIT 


ORE than a year’s work of preparation 

and planning will reach a climax in April 
1958, as the program of most of the 56,000 
Scout troops of the country features activities 
in soil and water conservation. This is the 
month when the program theme is one phase 
of conservation. This year the emphasis is 
soil and water—not only soil and water in 
themselves, but also in relation to other re- 
newable resources. 

Planning for this theme started more than 
a year ago with the help of Agriculture’s Soil 
Conservation Service and Forest Service, and 
Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Planning was complicated because many 
Scouts live in urban or suburban areas where 
actual field observations and demonstrations 
are difficult, especially when scouting em- 
phasizes “learning by doing.” The Scout inter- 
pretation of the word “doing” goes beyond 
“looking and seeing.” To Scouts, that word 
“do” means just that. 

It is impossible to predict in advance the 
extent to which this program will be successful. 
Success is measured largely by the percentage 
of the more than a million Scouts who actually 
take part in a meaningful program of the “do” 
type of activities during April. 

It is possible to predict that those troops 
that have the most successful programs will be 
the ones fortunate enough to have guidance 
and help from local SCS technicians, soil con- 
servation district cooperators and supervisors, 
and other experienced local conservationists. 
Experience has shown that this help at the 
local level is an essential for a successful pro- 
gram. 





Note: -—The author is Giretter of conservation, Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, 





ost of the photographs used with this article were taken by 
by Williacs Hillcourt of the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
merica. 


Three program planning aids for scout- 
masters have been distributed. First, is a Pro- 
gram Quarterly sent out in December from the 
national office of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Several pages in this publication outline ways 
that soil and water conservation may be in- 
cluded in regular troop programs for the month, 
with specifics for patrol meetings, patrol hikes, 
and troop hikes. 

In January, two special booklets were sent to 
each Scout council office for distribution to 
troop leaders. One of the books, “Soil and 
Water Activities for Boy Scouts” was made 
available by the SCS and consists of 32 pages 
of specific, simple demonstration type and 
learn-by-doing type of activities. The second 
booklet, made available by The National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts and the 
Frank Phillips Foundation, consists of 24 
pages of troop and patrol projects—group proj- 
ects that put into practice a few fundamental 
skills and techniques of soil and water con- 
servation. 

These three program aids emphasize things 





Scouts building a rock dam across a gully in a Scout 
camp. 
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to do, with the “why” explanation for doing 
them kept at a minimum. The “why” of soil 
and water conservation is provided in a fourth 
publication available to any leader for 25 cents. 
The “Soil and Water Conservation Merit Badge 
Pamphlet” is available at any Scout office or 
Scout supply store. 

Thus, each leader will know what to do and 
why, as he plans a program for his troop. But, 
he will need help in finding out how to do it 
and where. 

It is hoped that SCS technicians and soil 
conservation district supervisors and others will 
offer their services to their local troops or 
Scout offices, and help local leaders plan the 
specifics of a program. 

It is impossible for a national committee to 
pinpoint projects that are applicable every- 
where in the country, and particularly to pin- 
point specific places where these projects may 
be carried out. 

As in any learning experience, conservation 


must be built on the personal background and 
experiences of the learners. Boys in Maine 
may not be impressed by stories of the Great 
Plains Dust Bowl, but they are impressed 
by soil erosion resulting from Maine forest 
fires, or by poor fishing resulting from pollu- 
tion of Maine’s rivers. Consequently, local help 
in program planning and operation is the key 
to the success of this program. 

Following are some of the projects sug- 
gested for troops to undertake, starting in 
April and continuing as long as is practical. 
These are typical of many others that may be 
used, depending upon the local situation and 
the imagination and ingenuity of Scout leaders 
and professional conservationists. 
Rural-Urban Exchange Visits: 

To show city Scouts good examples of soil, 
water, range, woodlot, and wildlife conserva- 
tion on farms and ranches; to show rural 
Scouts such things as water treatment, pollu- 
tion control in the city, food processing and 


Scouts learn about soils from SCS soil scientist. 
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Scouts get instruction on the conservation plan for the Scout camp grounds from SCS technician. 


marketing, and natural history museums. 
Outdoor Good Manners: 

To teach fundamentals of good outdoor man- 
ners and good sportsmanship, and to promote 
better reiations between sportsmen and land- 
owners. 

School Grounds Conservation Corner: 

To do a good turn at school by working with 
teachers to develop an outdoor conservation lab- 
oratory for use by all classes in school. It is 
proposed that Scouts provide the manpower 
necessary to get this job done and to help 
collect those materials necessary to set up the 
conservation corner. 

Backyard Conservation Projects: 

To improve urban, suburban, and rural back- 
yards through planting grass, shrubs, trees, 
flowers, and ornamentals; to carry out projects 
that attract more birds to backyards, and, in 
general, to do those things that make the entire 
community a more pleasant place to live. (Back- 
yards may be interpreted as parks, roadsides, 
or similar areas.) 

Conservation Trail: 
To teach Scouts fundamentals of conserva- 


tion while they carry out a community-service 
project. The proposal is that boys, under guid- 
ance, build a nature-conservation trail in a 
public park, school, churchground, edge of golf 
course, campground, or other suitable areas. 
The trail should interpret the natural history 
and conservation of the vicinity for any groups 
wanting to use it—garden clubs, school classes, 
conservation clubs, and Scouts. 

Field Trips: 

To visit points of conservation interest in 
or near the home community and with help of 
qualified guide, to see what conservation prob- 
lems exist or have been overcome; or in the 
case of museums, to see instruction type ex- 
hibits that teach conservation fundamentals. 
Land Judging: 

To learn about soil and the many ways of 
conserving and using it properly. This project 
involves observation of good soil- and water- 
conservation practices, under guidance, fol- 
lowed by a land judging contest. 


Erosion Control: 
To control erosion and reduce soil losses on 
sand dunes, gullies, Scout camps, and high- 
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Scouts practice fighting forest fires. 


way roadsides. This project involves planting 
grasses, shrubs, trees, or vines, and where 
necessary, fencing to protect the plantings. In 
Scout camps it might mean relocating trails 
so that they run on the contour. 

Erosion Control Along Waterways: 

To control erosion of eroding banks along 
streams, on shores of lakes and ponds, and on 
earthen dams; to prevent damage to farmland, 
silting of streams and reservoirs, and to im- 
prove conditions for wildlife and recreational 
facilities. 

Trees for Conservation: 

To develop skill in planting trees; to show 
the value of trees in controlling wind and 
water erosion for watershed protection; to 





Scouts demonstrate the effects of vegetative cover on 
runoff and erosion. 
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learn the value of trees in providing shelter 
for livestock, schools, homes, and other bui:d- 
ings, playgrounds, and camping areas; to illis- 
trate production of wood products and to pro- 
vide food and shelter for wildlife. 

Improve Land for Wildlife: 

To show Scouts the needs of wildlife and 
what may be done to improve a given area of 
land so that more animals may be attracted 
to it. 

Water for Wildlife: 

To provide water for game birds and mam. 
mals and other wildlife, including fish. 
Fire Protection: 

To teach Scouts how to be careful with fire; 
how to put out small fires, and to use fire tools; 
to point up damage to watersheds, wildlife, and 
fish by grass or forest fires. 

Miscellaneous Projects: 

Other group projects suggested as possibili- 
ties include: Conservation exhibits, conserva- 
tion field days, setting up a conservation library, 
conservation quiz contests, conservation skits 
for school assembly programs, conservation 
career guidance clinics, and conservation radio 
or TV programs with Scouts participating. 

The scope of these projects is so broad, that 
any troop can select at least two or three that 
fit in with local conditions or needs regardless 
of where the troop meets—city, suburbs, small 
town, village, or rural area. But to carry them 
out to a successful conclusion, troops will need 
local guidance—guidance in selecting the best 
projects and help in finding places to work on 
these projects. 

The potential in sound conservation educa- 
tion is great. The potential may be realized to 
the greatest degree, if troops get the help they 
need. 


SOIL BANK AND WILDLIFE.—One farm crop not 
in surplus should be increased by the Soil Bank. 
That crop is wildlife. Every soil bank acre should 
add something of food and cover for wild birds and 
mammals that inhabit farm land. 

In the conservation reserve, soil bank acres may be 
used specifically to produce wildlife. At the soil-bank 
pay window, wildlife land commands exactly the same 
return in annual rental as grassland or woodland. In 
addition, farmers may harvest or sell their wildlife 
crop during the contract term, a privilege that does 
not apply to grass or trees under normal conditions. 

—D. A. Williams, Administrator, 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SOIL COMPACTION BY FARM MACHINERY 


Prevention and Remedies 





No. 32 


This is the thirty-second of a series of 
articles to appear from time to time in 
explanation of the various phases of re- 
search being conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture on problems of soil and 
water conservation. 











By M. L. NICHOLS 


N a recent issue of SOIL CONSERVATION 
the author pointed out some of the soil 

physical problems that have arisen as a result 
of the extensive mechanization of agriculture 
and something of the nature of soil reaction 
to the pressure of heavy equipment. 

The injurious effects of compacting pressure 
are: Reduction of infiltration rate at the sur- 
face or decrease in permeability at lower levels, 
reduction of aeration, and, in some cases, me- 
chanical restriction of root development. The 
avoidance or correction of such conditions, how- 
ever, present a whole new series of technical 
problems of management and implement design, 
if we are not to lose the great advantages of 
modern production efficiency and decreased 
costs due to modern machinery. 

The first and most important item of a pro- 
gram of correction of compaction ills is, when- 
ever possible, prevention. As pointed out 
in the previous article, the farm operator must 
make sufficient study of his own soil to recog- 
nize critical conditions of moisture, not only 
at the surface, but at and immediately below 
plow depth, since moisture is usually the de- 
terming factor of compaction. It seems that 
in most cases the damage is done largely by 
occasional operations following too closely after 
wet spells, when farmers become alarmed by 





Note:—The author is director, National Tillage Machinery 
Laboratory, Agricultural Research Service, Auburn, Ala. 


This is the second article written on this subject by the 
author. The first article in the December 1957 issue 
of SOIL CONSERVATION. 





the lateness of the season or by the vigorous 
growth of weeds in cultivated crops. 

One of the advantages of power farming is 
that the ability to get quickly over a large area 
enables an operator to wait until conditions 
improve. Under critical soil conditions, and 
with crops whose profit or loss depends on being 
ready for a short high-priced marketing period, 
adequate power and equipment is necessary to 
safely permit waiting. Under many conditions, 
the period of critical soil conditions can be 
materially reduced by surface and/or subsur- 
face drainage to get rid of excess water quickly 
and extend the period of suitable tillage con- 
ditions in the soil. 

The buildup of soil resistance to puddling by 
increasing organic matter with a grass or 
meadow crop is frequently a determining fac- 
tor in safe management. 

The idea of “minimum tillage” is a sound 
one, but this also depends on the judgment of 
the producer. In “minimum tillage” the ground 
may be plowed once and most of the soil prep- 
aration left to natural processes, such as wet- 
ting and drying, or freezing and thawing. The 
seed may be planted in some cases in the newly 
plowed soil and weed growth handled with pre- 
emergence and post-emergence sprays. Any 
practice such as cross dragging, which culti- 
vates the crop and kills weeds with minimum 
traffic, may be beneficial. 

It is doubtful, however, if harmful compac- 
tion can be completely avoided on some of our 
best soils under the pressures of modern equip- 
ment. Also, the avoidance of excessive pack- 
ing does not help the farmer whose soil is 
already so dense as to adversely affect plant 
growth. All too frequently the damage has 
been done before the condition is realized. Then 
the problem becomes one of remedying an ex- 
isting condition. Here we must depend on some 
form of subsoiling or subsurface tillage. 

Subsoiling and deep tillage are old prac- 
tices; but unfortunately we don’t know enough 
about them to predict with certainty what re- 
sults we should expect on different soils in 
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A large sweep used for shattering plow soles. 


various conditions without careful on-site ex- 
amination and tests of implements under 
those conditions. There have been many tests of 
tillage equipment by soil and crop scientists and 
by engineers but, in many cases, these tests 
have consisted of pulling the implement through 
the soil and measuring yields afterwards. Since 
usually no definite evaluation of soil physical 
conditions was made, before or after tillage, 
there was no way of knowing what was done. 
In fact, we do not have good methods to evalu- 
ate the effects of tillage, so, to date, tillage 
remains more of an art than an exact science. 
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When subsoiling is done with a large sweep the shattering may extend to the surface, as shown here. Furrow to 
left was made without a colter, the furrow on the right with a colter. 





Subsoiling as generally practiced is a hit- 
and-miss affair. Most is done on the genera] 
premise that the soil needs loosening without 
much attention being given to the physical con- 
ditions of the subsoil at the time it is being 
tilled. In some cases, subsoiling produces vis- 
ibly improved crops, which is sufficient evidence 
for most farmers to believe that where there is 
a real need and where the subsoiling is properly 
done the practice is profitable. 

But subsoiling cannot take the place of rain- 
fall or lack of fertility. At best, all it can do 
is to make better use of the available supply 
of moisture when this limitation is critical. 

The problem is how to determine where con- 
ditions calling for subsoiling exist and how to 
alleviate them when found. That is the subject 
of a major research project at the National 
Tillage Machinery Laboratory. 

The difficulty of the problem, from the prac- 
tical standpoint, is that the farmer must deter- 
mine what the soil conditions are under the 
surface and adjust his remedial measures from 
time to time in accordance with changing con- 
ditions. 

It is not too difficult to examine subsurface 
conditions by digging in the tilled area for plow 
soles or other machine compaction and exam- 
ine road cuts, or other exposures of the sub- 
soil for natural dense layers. Simple tests of 
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A subsoiler with wings extends the area of shattering. 


permeability are beneficial in forming judg- 
ments of actual conditions in a field or area 
to be subsoiled. When it is determined that 
there are conditions which need improvement, 
the problem then is how to do it. 

It should be remembered that conditions in 
the soil are constantly changing and that what 
may be a profitable expenditure under one set 
of physical conditions, may be largely a loss 
under other conditions. At the laboratory, we 
are determining the reaction of a number of 
soils in a wide range of conditions to various 
designs of subsoilers. The project is far from 
complete, so only a progress report can be given 
here. 

It appears from laboratory and field tests 
that the value of a subsoiling job depends upon 
shattering a layer, impervious or partly pervi- 
ous to water, in such a fashion that it remains 
in this shattered or open condition long enough 
for roots to penetrate it and form channels to 
keep it open. Unfortunately, this depends upon 
subsequent climatic conditions suitable for 
rapid root growth. 

Usually the subsoil tools will break out a path 
and shatter any hard pan. The cross section of 
this path is usually triangular, the rupture oc- 
curring at about 45° to the perpendicular. If 
the soil is sufficiently dry the shattering will 
go all the way down to the point of the sub- 
soiler, which may be 16 to 24 inches deep. Fre- 
quently, however, due to moisture at greater 
depths, the triangular break does not extend 
to the depth of the subsoiler. 


It requires greater power for deeper work; 
so, the question arises, does the extra power 
pay? It has been found at the National Tillage 
Machinery Laboratory that when soil is moist 
at the depth plowed we frequently get plastic 
flow around the subsoil point. Then the soil 
is simply pushed to one side or the other and 
compacted, leaving a channel like a mole drain. 
In some cases, this may persist for years. 

In general, unless there is need for mole 
drainage, this type of soil reaction requires ex- 
cessive power for the benefit received. Unless 
there is shattering to a depth near the subsoil 
point there is small benefit from this deep 
channeling. A subsoiler with “wings” attached 
to the point increases the cross section of shat- 
tering and requires little or no extra power. 

The problem of what is happening at sub- 
soiling depths with different soils and different 
designs of subsoilers is receiving careful study. 
First, it was found that the way the pressure 
is applied is important. If the subsoiler has a 
straight shank which pushes against the soil 
from the top to the bottom, the subsoiling re- 





A subsoiler point running in moist, plastic soi] may 
accumulate a cone of packed soil. This cone remained 
on the point for several hundred feet. 
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A curved shank on a subsoiler reduces draft. 


quires greatly increased draft. This is due to 
the fact that the soil will break out an angle of 
about 45° due to horizontal pressure compact- 
ing the soil. If the pressure is directed more 
nearly upward, as is the case with a curved 
shank, there is a material reduction of draft 
with good shattering. 

The method of applying shattering pressure 
by the use of sweeps on certain soil types is 
important. With large sweeps the pressure is 
almost completely from the bottom of the cut 
upward. The result is that the breaking frag- 





A field strain gage dynamometer being used to mea- 


sure draft on a subseiler. 
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mentation extends through a great part of th: 
soil. The draft of such a sweep is high but 
is very effective in shattering a large mass cf 
soil. 

There have been suggested a number cf 
means for correcting compaction, which are 
primarily directed towards tractor and imple- 
ment design. It was known that the distribution 
of weight over a larger area reduced the pres- 
sure per unit of bearing area. This was, at 
first, thought to be the major item in prevent- 
ing compaction. It was found, however, that at 
greater depth the total weight was the deter- 
mining factor, and increasing the area of ap- 
plication with the same load did not decrease 
the packing in deeper layers. 

When a tractor is used for light loads, if 
equipped with water-filled tires or detachable 
weights, these weights should be removed so as 
to reduce compaction. The use of tandem tires 
in experiments at Auburn indicates more effi- 
cient use of power and decreased slippage, 
which reduced compaction. Progress is being 
made in studies of alleviation of compact condi- 
tions on a wide front in the United States and 
Europe but the work is far from complete and 
much more attention should be given to this 
problem if permanent serious injury to some 
of our soils is to be avoided. 


Conservation 


Irrigation Installed 
In Eight Months 


By CARL E. FOX 


T took just 8 months, from the time Donald 

Sampson, farm manager for the Maude Ross 
Farms, signed a cooperative agreement with 
the Merrick County Soil Conservation District 
until conservation irrigation was established on 
the entire farm. 

Walter Garrett, operator of this 120-acre 
unit, north of Central City, Nebr., says, “It 
was quite a facelifting this farm got.” 





Note:—The author is work unit conservationist, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, St. Paul, Nebr. y 
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Walter Garrett (left), and Donald Sampson discuss the 
installation of an irrigation flume. 


The west eighty hadn’t produced enough to 
pay its way for quite awhile. Carl Fox and 
Herb Casey, of the Soil Conservation Service, 
made a topographic survey of the farm during 
the winter on one of those days when the rod- 
man had to step lively to keep warm. It was 
easy to see from the “topog” that a lot of work 
would have to be done. 

The next spring the soil scientists of SCS 
made a soil survey of the farm. The next step 
was to develop a conservation and irrigation 
plan for the entire unit. Fox assisted Sampson 
and Garrett develop a plan to provide for the 
best land use and management of the soil and 
water on the farm. This hummocky and poorly 
drained farm took on a new look as the con- 
tractor’s earth movers began hauling the 28,- 
376 cubic yards of earth to where it was needed. 
Three different row directions were used to 
take advantage of the natural slopes and pro- 
vide for the best drainage. 

One field was leveled on three different 
planes. Known as field benching, it was done 
to take advantage of a natural ridge and to 
remove as little topsoil as possible. 

One 21-acre field was so flat that grade had 
to be built to get enough slope for irrigation and 
drainage. This field was leveled to a grade 
of .1 foot drop per 100 feet. On an average 
the fields have between a .2 to .3 foot drop per 
100 feet. As Sampson remarked, “There is no 
doubt about it, land leveling is necessary for 


good water management.” 

The 8 irrigation structures installed on the 
farm, by another contractor, are big factors in 
the water-management system for this farm. 
Lateral grades were kept flat between drop 
structures. All other laterals were layed out 
on .05 foot drop per 100 feet. This permits 
using only one check dam per irrigation set, 
as well as keeping all waterflow well below ero- 
sive velocities. Over 8,000 feet of laterals are 
used to carry the irrigation water where it is 
needed. 

Two flumes were installed to carry water 
across open drains. One is made of heavy gauge 
18-inch spiral welded, smooth steel pipe, and 
the other of 24-inch corrugated metal pipe. Both 
have reinforced concrete entrance and outlet 
structures. One flume outlet is provided with 
delivery at 2 different elevations. One of the 
5 drop structures is a combination drop and 
water turn structure. This provides an easy 
way to change the direction of flow in the 
lateral. 

More than 6,000 feet of open drains were 
constructed to remove excess surface water due 
to rain. Good drainage was one of the major 
conservation needs on this farm, so care was 
taken to see that all fields had proper drainage. 

All in all, the “facelifting” this farm received 
should be a profitable one for years to come, 
because “facelifting” in this case means con- 
servation, irrigation, and better water manage- 
ment. 





The difference in elevation of a lateral and open drain 
on the Maude Ross Farm is shown by the position of 
the two men. 
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Soil Surveyors At Work 


By J. J. FOLKS, FRANK VIERA, and 
BERNHARD A. ROTH 



















AVE you ever hiked a trail-ridge where it You especially come in contact with some 

was possible to look down both sides of “Old Timers” still farming or ranching the 
a mountain range? On one side there may be same piece of land where they were born. To 
a river valley with all its irrigated farms, on me, there is nothing more interesting than to 
the other side rolling plains, with farm or hear them describe the country as they knew 
ranch homes miles apart. I have hiked this it when they were boys. You can actually see 
kind of country. I am a soil scientist engaged the changes for better or worse as they describe 
in making soil surveys. them. 

It is a wonderful career if you love the out- The life of a soil scientist is interesting and 
doors. On any one day you may come face to’ exciting and the satisfaction for a job well 
face with deer, antelope, elk, wild turkey, or done compensates for the inconveniences. 
even bear. It all depends on the type of coun- 
try you are working in. I live and work in the 
mountains of the West and love it. I like to 
fish the swift mountain streams for trout, or 
just camp by the side of a mountain lake. My 
job gives me the opportunity to know the coun- 
try and where the best fishing streams and 
hunting grounds are. 

Being a soil scientist is not all fun, but even 
the hard work offers rewards. There is a deep 
satisfaction in being able to help some farmer 
or rancher with his soil problems. Many times 
these problems are a real challenge. 

Why do trees in an orchard turn yellow? 
Why does the corn grow green and tall on one 
soil and is stunted and yellow on another? Why 
does one dam hold water and another leak or 
wash out? Soil that we see and walk on every 
day seems so simple until we begin to really 
study it, and then we find it very complex. 

As a soil scientist one trys to find out how 
one soil differs from another and what causes 
it to differ. These differences are then outlined 
on a map and described in writing. 

You will have to face the cold, the heat, snow, 
and rain. There will be mosquitos, ticks, and 
snakes; but, one who enjoys outdoor life has 
prepared himself to combat such hazards. 

In soil survey work you meet all kinds of 
people of every race, color, and creed. 




















































Note:—The text is written by J. J. Folks, soil scientist, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.; the action is portrayed by Frank Viera, 
soil scientist, Laconia, N. H.; the photography is by Bern- 
hard A. Roth, information specialist, Upper Darby, Pa.; all - ° 
are with the Soil Conservation Service. Its a wonderful career if you like the outdoors. 
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Microscopic examinations are sometimes necessary to 
determine soil structure. 
A soil survey is needed in wilderness areas as well as 
on farmland. 


Y ion, h i 7 . 
on may Gnd ~~" ian trail. as this washed-out A strong back is a good asset for a soil surveyor. 


Probing the muck of a marsh may be a safety pre- You may meet some “Old Timers” who give you inter- 
caution as well as a means of determining soil facts. esting information. 
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Extra Profits From Wildlife 


Farmers and Ranchers on the Texas Gulf Coast Obtain a Substantiai 
Income From Hunting and Fishing Rights on Their Ricefields and Ranges. 


By HASKELL T. MICHAEL 


HE Trinity Bay Soil Conservation District 

on the gulf coast of southeastern Texas 
is the wintering ground for millions of ducks 
and geese. They come from both the central 
and Mississippi flyways. There is an abundance 
of muskrat for fur and excellent fresh and 
salt water fishing. Add to this a prosperous agri- 
culture of rice farming, livestock production 
on improved pastures, native and salt marsh 
range, and you have all the ingredients neces- 
sary for a sportsman’s paradise, IF... 

The big “IF” depends upon Man. Wildlife 
occupies land bestowed by Nature. This makes 
game managers out of farmers and ranchers 
whether they realize it or not, and those who 
are managing wildlife as a part of their farm- 
ing enterprise are providing the answer. 

J. S. (Skeet) Kole has a 425-acre reservoir 
on his 2,019-acre rice farm. The farm and 
reservoir border the salt marsh where ducks 
and geese spend the winter. The birds depend 
on the reservoir for a resting area and fresh 





Note:—The author is work unit conservationist, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Anahuac, Tex. 


Ducks feeding on flooded rice field in the Trinity Bay Soil Conservation District. 


drinking water. Mr. Kole leases the reservoir 
to hunting and fishing clubs each year. The 
club members keep to the rules that will pro- 
vide good hunting yet will allow the birds to 
have definite protection from hunting periods. 
Hunters limit themselves to half-day hunting 
leaving the reservoir to the birds during the 
afternoon. 


Kole says anyone can gross $10 per acre 
per year on similar projects. Some people re- 
port gross incomes as high as $25 per acre. 
“However,” Skeet hastens to add, “that’s not 
all profit.” He, like others, has a big investment 
in his land and reservoir—water must be 
pumped and levees maintained. 


Having the birds so close to his fields creates 
a problem. The ducks and geese are heavy 
users of rice grain, clover, and grass. This 
makes for fat ducks and happy hunters, but 
it hits Mr. Kole in the pocketbook. He isn’t 
hit as hard as those who lose their rice and 
grass, yet receive no compensation because they 
haven’t managed their wildlife wisely. 
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After the hunting season, the Kole reservoir 
is leased to fishermen on a seasonal basis. Their 
regulations meet, or exceed, those set up by 
the State Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission. 
This results in many happy days of excellent 
bass, bream, and cat fishing. 

Jamie White has used a new, unique way to 
collect an extra premium on his land. He leased 
about 6,000 acres of his salt marsh rangeland 
to the Sprig Ridge Hunting, Fishing, and Rec- 
reational Club for 5 years, plus a 5-year option. 
Highlights of the contract are: 

1. All wildlife management will be in accord 
with a conservation plan prepared by Mr. White 
and the Trinity Bay Soil Conservation District. 

2. Certain permanent-improvement mea- 
sures, such as water-level control structures and 
cattle walkways and crossings, will be installed 
by the club as part of the contract. 

3. Mr. White’s cattle will have unrestricted 
access to the leased area for grazing purposes. 

Results are that besides getting lease money, 
Mr. White will have better grazing because of 
the walkways and water-control structures, 
better control over wildlife, and he can manage 
his range to increase the more desirable forage 
plants for both livestock and wildlife. 

He also has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his land is helping to conserve some of our 
natural resources. Mr. White is a long-time 
cooperator with his soil conservation district. 

The “city cousins” will rejoice each year, 
too. They will be enjoying some of the best 
hunting on the gulf coast. Conservation man- 
agement causes abundant production of native 


Cattle walkway on the Jamie White Ranch. 


plants such as Olney bulrush, barnyard grasses, 
and widgeongrass for waterfowl food—that’s 
what attracts the ducks and geese and keeps 
them there. 

Many rice farmers in the gulf coast area are 
realizing 25¢ to 50¢ per acre by leasing their 
land to clubs or individuals after harvest sea- 
son. Others manage their land differently and 
charge from $4 to $10 per day to hunt on a 
day to day basis. When water is available, they 
like to flood the rice fields to attract ducks. 
The flooding also makes it possible for the 
ducks to eat the shattered rice and many other 
seeds they can’t pick up from dry ground. 

One of the largest day-lease operations on 
the gulf coast is the Ralph J. Barrow Ranch 
south of Anahuac. This 19,693-acre ranch has 
had as many as 600 hunters in one day and 
5,000 hunters in one season. Admission is $5.00 
per day for duck and goose hunting privileges. 
The ranch is widely known for its hunting ex- 
cellence, as demonstrated by a harvest of 18,000 
ducks and 5,200 geese in the 1952-53 season. 

In one particularly good year, 1938, over 
74,000 muskats were trapped on the ranch. 

Wildlife utilization has been an asset to 
Mr. Barrow, but he has had to provide man- 
agement and capital to conserve and improve 
it for future hunters’ enjoyment. 

As a part of his management plan Mr. Bar- 
row has constructed about 10 miles of cattle 
walkways in the marshland portion of the 
ranch. Their principle purpose is to provide 
even grazing distribution by the livestock. 
However, they help hunters to scatter out more, 
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and they look mighty good to a lost hunter 
trying to find his way out of the marsh. 

Regular farming activities of the Barrow 
Ranch are cattle and rice production. The wise- 
ly managed wildlife supplements the ranch in- 
come and provides recreation to the hundreds 
of city dwellers who otherwise might have no 
place to hunt. 

Not all rice farmers like to have hunters on 
their farms. They prefer keeping the land 
dry and grazing the green rice leaves and straw 
following harvest. Some have had cattle shot 
by careless hunters and they now police their 
fields closely. 

These fields, naturally, provide an excellent 
refuge for geese because they can pick up the 
waste rice from dry ground while being pro- 
tected by the landowners. 

Other farmers charge from $3 to $5 per day 
for goose hunting in the rice fields. These are 
usually the ones who have fewer cattle or 
enough improved pasture for their cattle with- 
out grazing the ricefields. 

These conservation-minded landowners enjoy 
the good hunting and fishing, improve their 
wildlife habitat, provide city people with rec- 
reation, and make some money. They are prov- 
ing what any conservationist, whether practic- 
ing or professional, will tell you—conservation 
doesn’t cost, it pays! 


TAKING WATER UPHILL.—Clyde Leonard of Bern- 
ardstown, Mass., needed a farm pond. He had a good 
pond site, but the site was on a small plateau about 
20 feet above the small stream that was to feed it. 
He called on SCS technicians to help him solve the 
problem. A diversion ditch was started 800 feet up- 
stream. The ditch tapped the stream and diverted 
water into a natural watercourse that led to the pond 
site. Leonard is quite proud of the filled pond. 

—Ed Konieczny 


SOIL DEPLETION IN SOUTH AFRICA.—It is un- 
fortunately true that with the passage of time our 
soils have lost their inherent fertility to such an ex- 
tent that in spite of great progress in technology the 
yields per unit compare unfavorably with those of other 
countries with which we have to compete. This condi- 
tion is particularly noticeable in the Eastern Highveld 
of the Orange Free State and Transvaal. 

—Farming in South Africa 
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Better Marshes 


A Soil Conservationist Helps Create 
More and Better Marshes for 
Wildlife. 


By LESTER FOX 


HEN Rodger Beadle talks to farmers, 
they listen. They know he practices his 
own preaching. 

Beadle is a technician in charge of the Soil 
Conservation Service office in Newport, Vt. 
He spends his vacations trapping on his 15 
acres of marshland and along 2 miles of the 
Barton River a few miles from his Newport 
Center home. 





Note:—The author is an information specialist, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 





Alice Kinghorn models a muskrat coat on a TV program 
about marsh development. 
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Roger Beadle running trap line in a marsh he created by dynamiting canals to bring excess water from another 
nearby marsh. 


Beadle gets most of his Christmas money by 
trapping fur bearers on the marshes he has 
developed. He has shown by example that other 
Northeastern farmers could pick up an extra 
$150 to $300 a year by developing their 
marshes. 

In 10 days, Beadle trapped 176 muskrats, a 
mink, and a raccoon. He got $150.78 for these. 
In the previous winter he trapped 7 beavers 
in 2 weeks. They brought $84. Year’s take: 
$234.78. The 1957 fur market was sluggish, 
Beadle said. 

As Beadle says, marsh work comes in the 
fall when it doesn’t conflict with pressing farm 
jobs. Whatever it produces, he feels, is so much 
for the piggy bank. 

Roger Beadle once owned the 175-acre farm 
where the marshes are. His dad handed it 
down to him. In 1955, he sold the farm to his 
neighbor who wanted to enlarge his holdings, 
but Rodger retained the hunting and trapping 
rights. He started his marsh development work 
6 years ago when he became a cooperator with 
the Orleans County Soil Conservation District. 

One of the first things Beadle did was to 
make more marshland. He had lots of water 


but most of it was running into the river. So, 
to conserve the water, he blasted canals to 
spread it out over a larger area. That provided 
more room for muskrats and beavers. As cat- 
tails spread, the muskrats had more food. He 
canoes to his traps over his manmade canals. 

This conservationist planted borders to pro- 
vide shelter and food for ruffed grouse and 
other birds. He has set out wild cranberry, 
tatarian honeysuckle, and multiflora rose. He 
has planted basket willow shrubs to keep the 
river banks from sloughing off. He plans to 
put in earth dikes to raise and keep the water 
level more constant. 

“Water’s the big factor in making profitable 
use of marshland,” Beadle says. “More water 
means more wildlife food and more room for 
the animals to move around in. They can pro- 
tect themselves better against their enemies. 
They have room and food enough to multiply. 

“The way it is now, when spring floods come, 
most of the water rushes off into the river. 
That’s why I’m putting in dikes. I want to 
hold that water and put it to use.” 

Beadle sets out 150 steel traps. They cost 
around $9 a dozen. He spent $25 for dynamite 
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to blast 250 feet of ditches; creating another 
marsh by the spreading around of water. And, 
he put $190 into an aluminum canoe that lets 
him glide across the marshes and up and down 
the river in checking his traps. “Not every 
farmer would need a canoe,” Beadle points out. 

He regulates his muskrat harvest to keep 
the animal population in balance. “Overtrap- 
ping cuts the source of supply,” he says. “On 
the other hand, undertrapping lets the rat 
population get too big for the food supply and 
marsh habitat. Overpopulation means animal 
disease and damage.” 

Before he starts harvesting his fur crop, 
Beadle counts the muskrat houses, and har- 
vests only one or two rats per house. He 
changes his traps around in his four marshes, 
the way cattlemen rotate their pastures. In 
carrying out his marshland conservation, he 
works closely with the State Fish and Game 
Service. 

Beadle has seen his marshland conservation 
work increase the muskrat and beaver popula- 
tion. Native ducks have gained in numbers too, 
and greuse are on the increase. 

Beadle has found his marsh work a lot of 
fun. “It’s good sport,” he says. 


Trash Farming 
Pays 


Stubble Mulch Summer Fallow 
Increases Wheat Yields While Pre- 
venting Wind Erosion and Support- 
ing a Cattle Enterprise for a 
Wyoming Farmer. 


By W. L. VAUGHT 


W. REED, commonly known as “Charlie”, 

e is a long-time resident of northern Camp- 

bell County, Wyo., having homesteaded near 
Recluse in 1911. 

I drove into the Reed Farm the other day 





Note:—The author is area conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, Gillette, Wyo. 
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to talk with Charlie about his stubble-mu!:! 
farming, which he calls “trash farming.” 
was natural for me to stop to see him becatize 
he has been a cooperator of the Intermount: in 
Soil Conservation District for several years. 
In fact, his nephew, Louis Reed, Jr., is the 
chairman of the board of supervisors and is 
a trash farmer himself. 

I found Charlie and his hired man busy 
building a cross fence through a native pasture 
he had pitted last year. He wasn’t too busy 
to talk, in fact, he was anxious to explain about 
his new era in wheat farming. So, the fencing 
project stopped for the rest of the morning. 

I learned that his summer fallow operation 
on 400 acres of wheatland and his livestock 
operations are inseparable. 

Charlie Reed, during his 46 years of farming, 
has had time to learn nearly all there is to 
know about dryland wheat farming. He says 
that 1911, the year he homesteaded, was the 
driest of all the years he has been on his ranch. 
Alternate wet and dry years have followed 
each other with relentless monotony during 
this time. He expects this to continue for years 
to come. 

Through his many years of farming, Charlie 
had earned the reputation of being the “clean- 
est” farmer in the county. He never allowed 
weeds to grow in his summer fallow, and he 
was very proud of his reputation. During the 
many dry years, however, his heart was heavy 
with the knowledge that his farm wouldn’t last 
forever the way the topsoil was disappearing 
when the wind blew. 

When he went south for a visit, a few years 
ago, he became acquainted with farmers from 
Canada and Montana who were visting the 
same area. It was natural for wheat farmers 
to talk farming operations. Charlie, being a 
good listener, perked up his ears when he heard 
them discussing a completely new term to him 
called “trash farming’, and asked for an ex- 
planation. Their answer stirred Charlie, though 
he did nothing about it at that time. 

His harvesting has been done by the same 
custom combine operator for several years, 
and soon the term “trash farming” came up 
during their many “talkfests.” The combine 
operator remarked that practically all the 
wheat he harvested in Montana was on stubble 
mulched land. 
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Charlie Reed in wheat stubble that has been tilled 
once with a 9-foot straight blade subsurface tiller. 


This was enough for Charlie. He was de- 
termined that he was going to tie down his 
topsoil. He knew he could raise a good crop 
if he could only hold down his soil. 

Three years ago he purchased a stubble-mulch 
cultivator with a 10-foot V-type blade and a 
9-foot straight blade. The first thing he did 
was to push his moldboard plow out of the 
way. Charlie told me that the “beast” (mean- 
ing the plow) was for sale CHEAP. He did 
say however, he would hate to push the “durn” 
thing off on his worst enemy. Anyway, HE 
is finished with it. 

Three years have gone by since he bought 
the cultivator, and Charlie is so enthusiastic 
about his success that he wishes he could start 
all over again. 

He bought a screw type soil auger too, and 
has it nearly worn out. He bores holes in stub- 
ble-mulch fields and bare-fallow fields, to make 
certain of what is happening, moisture-wise. 
Charlie wasn’t a bit timid in telling what he 
has found with his auger either! 

In early June, last year, he found moisture 
through 48 inches on his trash fields, while 
across the fence on bare fallow he found only 
24 inches. Just talk to Charlie a few minutes 
and you know he’s convinced! 
































Stubble-mulch farming is important in his 
livestock operations. Charlie buys calves in 
the fall and keeps them until May or June. 
He showed me how he gets the volunteer wheat 
to sprout (with the cultivation), and how it 
does grow! Charlie turns his calves loose on 
it, and it’s needless to say how they do. They 
do equally well in the spring, and he told me 
he sold them in June of last year at an average 
of slightly over 600 pounds. 

I began to wonder about the wisdom of this, 
thinking the wheatfield would be sapped of all 
its moisture. Charlie told me that the soil 
had to dry up on the top anyway and the 
volunteer wheat took practically all its mois- 
ture from the top 4 to 6 inches. 

We finally got down to the actual operations 
that he carried out, and as simple as it is, 
it adds up to the realization of Charlie’s dreams. 

Each summer he follows up the combine im- 
mediately with the 9-foot straight blade going 
6 to 8 inches deep. The drier the soil the better 
results he gets. To a stranger, the field would 
look untouched. Actually all the stubble has 
been undercut, most of the weeds killed, and 
yet the stubble is standing erect. 





Reed demonstrates the depth of protective mulch on 
one of his fields. 
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This operation actually makes a seedbed for 
the volunteer wheat, which sprouts immedi- 
ately into a good stand. The stubble stands 
erect all winter, filling with snow. In the late 
spring, when the top 4 inches have dried out, 
the 10 foot V-type blade is used to kill the 
remaining volunteer wheat, cheatgrass, and 
other weeds. This is done once or twice before 
seeding the wheat in the fall. 

Charlie says, “There are some headaches that 
accompany the stubble mulching method! His 
biggest problem is getting rid of the cheat- 
grass. The weather is a definite factor in the 
success of this type of summer fallow because 
the sun must be hot enough to kill the weeds 
and cheatgrass once the roots are brought to 
the surface. 

He explained how he thinks he has this 
whipped, but is withholding judgment until 
he tries it one more season. He pulls a coil- 
type harrow right behind the sweep, which 
shatters the clods clinging to the cheatgrass 
roots. This tends to expose the roots to the 
hot sun which results in a much higher per- 
centage of kill. 

In 3 years he has conditioned his fields to 
the point that at no time during the year is 
any soil exposed to the winds. He says he has 
eliminated 90 percent of his soil loss. This 
fills Charlie with a great deal of satisfaction 
and pride. 

Charlie estimates that he does his summer 
fallow operations 25 percent cheaper than by 
moldboarding. In this age of short margins, 
that 25 percent saving may mean the difference 
between profit and loss. 

After enjoying a hearty ranch meal with 
Charlie, and upon leaving, he said to me, “I 
have the trashiest farm in the country, and 
some of my neighbors think I’m crazy, but 
do you want to buy a moldboard plow? It’s 
for sale cheap!” 


GRASS SEED EXPORTS.—From July 1 through 
November 1957, U. S. exports of grass and legume 
seeds totaled 14,656,000 pounds, compared with 12,- 
308,000 pounds for the same period in 1956. A record 
shipment of 3 million pounds of alfalfa seed to the 
Federal Republic of Germany accounted for most of 
the increase. 
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Trees Stop 
Blowouts 


A Vermont Farmer Stops Wind 
Erosion and Builds Up Solid Capi- 
tal for His Heirs by Planting Trees. 


By LESTER FOX 


RANK G. WESTALL is a prudent Vermont 
farmer. His prudence led him to a deci- 
sion to change his will in an unusual and im- 
portant respect. He asked his lawer to insert 
a clause that would restrict his heirs and as- 
signs to selective tree cutting on the woodland 
of his Richmond, Vt. dairy farm in the 
Winooski Soil Conservation District. This will 
make his woodlands be productive indefinitely. 
Westall has a deep respect for trees. But 
for them, the chances are that he wouldn’t 
have much of a farm today. Wind would have 
blown away much of it from his sloping fields. 
The land was in pretty good condition when 
Frank’s father, the late Henry Westall, acquired 
the 500-acre farm in 1914. There were signs 
even then, though, of bad times ahead. 

Some of the hillsides had been stripped of 
trees to make room for pastures and row crops. 
Slopes were often so steep that the land would 
have been better off if it had been left in trees. 
Following the farming pattern of the times, 
Henry Westall continued to overgraze the thin- 
ning hillside pastures. Bare spots appeared 
here and there, but they weren’t recognized as 
danger signals in those days. 

The naked spots got bigger and bigger and 
the grass sod became thinner and weaker. The 
wind was cutting into the Adams loamy fine 
sand that made up most of the soil in the 
sloping pastures. By 1938, conditions on the 
Westall farm had become critical. The same 
was true of other farms in the area. 

One 14-acre expanse on the Westall farm had 
already been wind-churned into a crater of 


Note:—The author is an information specialist, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 
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sterile sand. A 6-acre patch was in the same 
condition. Smaller “blowouts”, as these wind- 
swept scars were called, pot-marked the farm. 
Worst of all, sand was piling up in dunes along 
the edges of the blowouts, ready to be swept 
along by the next breeze. The blow areas were 
spreading like cancers, eating away at the farm 
with a glutton’s appetite. 

Little wonder that Henry Westall offered his 
windswept farm as a guinea pig when the Soil 
Conservation Service set up demonstration 
projects to show what conservation treatment 
could do. 

SCS technicians started work on the place 
in 1938. They first made a soils map. This 
showed the kinds of soil that made up the farm, 
and showed the best and safest use that could 
be made of each soil type. The technicians used 
the soils map to help the Westalls prepare a 
long-range conservation plan for the entire 
farm. 

The blowout areas and steep pastures ready 
to blow had to be reforested. Workers planted 
trees on 60 acres. Then, they had to fence the 
areas to keep grazing animals out. That took 
6,600 feet of fencing. Workers then had to 
pile brush 3 to 4 feet high in fence rows to 


A large blow area on the Westall Farm soon after crisscross brush fences had been built in 1938 to check blow- 
ing while seedling trees were getting started. 




































soften the wind’s blows. The brush fences 
crisscrossed the blow areas. Most of them were 
at right angles to the direction of prevailing 
winds. The workers set them 200 feet apart. 
But for these barriers, the wind would have 
blown the seedling trees out as fast as workers 
put them in. The protective brush fences gave 
the seedlings a chance to take root. 

Some areas were so bad that the brush fences 
alone could not provide enough protection. 
There the workers planted fast-growing grasses 
to give the baby trees more protection. 

That first year the Westalls planted 94,800 
trees. Species included red, pitch, and Scotch 
pine, spruce, European larch, and black locust. 
The Westalls planted the trees 3 to 6 feet apart 
—spacing depending on the species and need 
for cover. 

Other Vermont farmers took their cue from 
the Westalls. They stopped wind erosion on 
their farms in the same way. 

Frank Westall hasn’t yet reaped too many 
benefits that he can put in the bank. He credits 
the wind erosion control job, though, with sav- 
ing his uplands and keeping his farm intact. 
But, with continued conservation management, 
the woodlands will, one of these days, start 
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adding to the farm’s income. That’s why Frank 
wants his heirs protected by that clause in 
his will. 

“In the past 2 or 3 winters I’ve pruned 25 
or 30 acres of the plantation,” Westall said. 
I'll continue doing this each winter. I use my 
regular farm help. Keeping them busy in the 
winter gives me a better all-year crew. 

“I prune only the trees that will produce 
valuable sawlogs. The rest I’m thinning out as 
pulpwood. I may make a little money from 
thinning and culling but I’d do it anyway. It 
makes the remaining trees worth so much more. 
In time I’ll prune the good trees to a height of 
17 feet. That’ll give me 16-foot sawlogs with- 
out knots. The knotless logs will bring top 
prices, about double those with knots.” 

In his thinning work, Westall has the help 
of George W. C. Turner, county forester. He 
figures to net $6 to $10 an acre, the first direct 
income from the plantation that put an end 
to the “sand blows.” 

Though only 39, Frank Westall doesn’t ex- 
pect to reap big financial benefits from his 
sand-blow plantations. His children will do 
that, for it will be another 30 to 50 years be- 
fore the plantations reach peak production. So 





A 20-year old planting of red pines on the Westall farm. 
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Frank Westall (right), and SCS technician Robert 
Towne stand in one of the few bare, sandy spots on 
the Westall farm. 


Mr. and Mrs. Westall will pass on the main 
financial benefits to their 3 girls and 2 boys. 
Their children range in age from 9 to 14 years. 

Meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Westall are enjoying 
other benefits of their work. “We can’t over- 
rate the beauty of our woodlands,” Frank em- 
phasized. “The tree planting not only saved 
our uplands and increased the value of our 
farm; it has turned barren stretches of desert 
into a beautiful green forest. It has put an 
end to the restless blowng of sand over our 
pastures. It has stopped the drifting of dunes 
that used to pile up 6 feet high.” 

Westall’s bankrupt sand blows have been 
turned into a solid bank account. The trees 
are his “principal” and each year’s growth is 
“compound interest.” 


YANKEE PRUDENCE.—Like many another area, 
Martha’s Vineyard had a bone-dry summer in 1957. 
Most of the farmers faced a hay-short winter. But 
they didn’t sit around wringing their hands. All Dukes 
County Soil Conservation District cooperators, the 
farmers pooled their hay orders. Then, through their 
district, they went to the Authority that operates the 
ferry service to the mainland. With their pooled orders, 
they had enough tonnage to get a shipping rate of 
23 cents a hundredweight. The usual rate is 38 cents. 

—Ezra Shaw 
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OHN ED CHAMBERS, newly elected presi- 

dent of the Arkansas Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, is a dedicated conser- 
vationist. 

In addition to serving as president of the 
Danville State Bank, he has time to serve on 
the board of directors of an insurance com- 
pany, is Mayor of Danville, is on the board of 
stewards of the Danville Methodist Church, 
and is chairman of the board of supervisors of 
the Yell County Soil Conservation District. 

Mr. Chambers is also a farmer, directly man- 
aging a dairy farm and is in partnership with 
a tenant in the production of broilers and beef 
cattle on another farm. 

Soon after graduating from the University 
of Arkansas Law School in 1940, Chambers 
became interested in soil and water conserva- 
tion. At that time he assumed active manage- 
ment of farms previously managed by tenants 
or by his father, Judge J. E. Chambers. 

It soon became apparent to young Chambers 
that something was wrong with farming as 
he had known it before his years at the uni- 
versity. Possibly this was because he was now 
in direct contact with the problems of manag- 
ing the farm properties. He saw that yields 
were drastically reduced, fields were gullied, 
and returns were not up to his expectations. 

He contacted the local soil conservation su- 
pervisors and requested assistance in solving 
his problems. Working with Soil Conservation 
Service technicians assigned to the district, 
Chambers completed soil- and water-conserva- 
tion plans on all of his farms. Following these 
plans, he began to construct terrace-outlet 
waterways, dig drainage canals, sod pastures 
and meadows, and rearrange fences. 

As execution of the plans proceeded, Cham- 
bers began to realize that he was no longer 
just a corn and cotton farmer. Those crops 
were greatly reduced, while the acreage in 
grass and grain-grass rotation had increased 
materially. He had changed his operation from 
a row-crop enterprise to one of grass and cattle. 








Since the development of the original con- 
servation plans, Chambers has disposed of some 
of the farms. Today, he is concentrating his 
efforts on two farms; one, a dairy farm; the 
other farm is primarily in broiler and beef 
production. These enterprises work well with 
his conservation programs. 

To understand what he has accomplished, one 
needs only visit Mr. Chambers’ dairy farm east 
of Danville. There on 200 acres of typical 
Ouachita Highlands soils (small valleys and 
rolling hills), he has transformed the once 
marshy bottomland and the eroded upland into 
a profitable dairy farm. Using Yell County 
Soil Conservation District facilities and his own 
resources, Chambers removed the _ brush, 
drained the wet lands, and installed a com- 
plete drainage system. Parts of this bottom- 
land were seeded with fescue and Ladino clover, 
the remainder with Dallisgrass and lespedeza. 
The upland acres were seeded with bermuda- 
grass and lespedeza. All pastures and meadows 
were limed and fertilized according to soil and 
crop needs. 

Successive droughts and overgrazing caused 
some losses in fescue and clover stands. These 
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areas are now used for supplemental summer 
pastures—an essential in dairying operations. 
Small grain and crimson clover are seeded 
on parts of the bermudagrass pastures each 
year to provide winter grazing. 

Surplus grasses and clovers produced in the 
spring and summer are stored as silage. 

John Ed Chambers’ interest in soil and water 
conservation has not been limited to the oper- 
ations on his own land. His work is outstanding 
in all phases of the conservation field. 

In 1941, shortly after completing his college 
work, Chambers was elected a member of the 
board of supervisors of his soil conservation 
district. Within a short time his fellow board 
members selected him to be chairman of their 
group. He has held this position continuously 
since that time, except for 3 years spent in 
the Navy as executive officer of a destroyer 
escort during World War II. 

In 1954, Chambers was elected as one of the 
area vice presidents of the State Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts. In this position 
he worked with the various boards of super- 
visors in securing many needed programs to ad- 
vance soil and water conservation in western 
Arkansas. Equipment owned and operated by 
districts increased by more than 300 percent. 
Appropriations were secured by all SCDs 
through their county courts and.at least two 
districts published annual reports during this 
period. 

The leadership of John Ed Chambers in 
working with district boards, churches, editors, 
civic and professional groups, schools, wildlife 
associations, and others in developing a united 
approach toward the conservation problems of 
western Arkansas was instrumental in his se- 
lection as president of the State association. 

—FRED C. BURNS 
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FARM WATER MANAGEMENT FOR ERO- 
SION CONTROL. By R. P. Beasley and J. C. 
Wooley. 196 pp. Illustrated. 1957. Columbia: 
Lucas Brothers Publishers. $4.75. 


HIS book is published in looseleaf form 

with substantial bindings. The authors 
have stated the primary objective of the text 
is to help students develop the ability to an- 
alyze soil- and water-conservation problems, 
determine the measures needed for effective 
erosion control, and the design and layout of 
these practices on the land. This phase has 
been well-covered, and it is written in easy- 
to-read style. 

The authors have been careful to give ade- 
qate background information to make the text 
more interesting. It begins with the “Record 
of the Land and Man’s Use of It” through the 
ages. It is clearly stated that “the conservation 
of soil and water is of vital importance to 
people in all walks of life.” 

This is an excellent text for any student who 
is preparing to enter agricultural work and 
especially the professional field of soil and 
water conservation. 

The importance of planning for conservation 
is brought out. Various soil- and water-conser- 
vation practices are discussed in detail. Methods 
of a coordinated soil- and water-conservation 
program are included with emphasis on the 
engineering phases of water management. 
Practical examples of problems in water man- 
agement and their solutions are given. 

—HucGH A. BROWN 





